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STAINED GLASS IN THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 




[HE Metropolitan 
Museum of Art 
has bought, from 
the Grosvenor 
Thomas collec- 
tion of stained 
glass, a superb 
English window 
of the fifteenth century, which, togeth- 
er with several other accessions and 
Mr. George BlumenthaFs loans, are 
described in the current bulletin by 
Mr. Durr Friedley, an assistant Cura- 
tor in the Department of Decorative 
Arts. 

Mr. Friedley writes that Mr. Blum- 
enthaLs panels, which evidently form- 
ed part of the same window or series 
of windows, are in two pairs, each 
showing the kneeling figure of the don- 
or and his wife, set in a Renaissance 
architectural framework. An inscrip- 
tion under the figures states that these 
personages are hesse gonte de lyn- 

ANGE ET DE DASBOURG R SEIGNE R DA SPRE- 
MONT MARESGHAL DU BARROIS ET MADAME 
MAGDALEINE DE GRANT PRES SA FEME ; 
also MESSIRE GERARD DE HARACOURT 



CHEVALIER SENESCHAL DE LORRAINNE ET 
SEIGNE R D'ORMES, ET MADAME FRANCOYSE 

d'anclure sa femme. Behind the last 
two are their patron saints, Francis for 
the lady and an unidentified bishop 
for the seigneur. Both pairs of panels 
are dated 1529. -Mr. Friedley says that 
the glass is obviously in the style of 
the Lorraine craftsmen. It is said to 
have come from Dachsbourg, the chief 
town in the domain of one of the 
donors. 

The new acquisitions are all inter- 
esting, but from both its size and its 
quality the English window from the 
Grosvenor Thomas collection, at once 
takes rank as the most notable speci- 
men of stained glass in the Museum 
and one of the most important in the 
United States. Although large speci- 
mens of Renaissance glazing have oc- 
casionally found their way here from 
Europe, so far as is known there is 
only one other complete or nearly com- 
plete window of the Gothic period in 
this country. This is in private pos- 
session in Boston and dates from the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, 
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some two hundred years earlier than 
the Museum's window, so that the two 
represent completely different epochs 
in the history of stained glass. The 
Museum's new acquisition is an ex- 
ample of the last great period of Gothic 
glass, when the area of the window 
opening had so increased that it was 
necessary to subdivide it by stone mul- 
lions and transoms into a series of 
smaller rectangular spaces, and to sur- 
mount the whole, for purposes of or- 
nament, by the familiar tracery of late 
or so-called perpendicular Gothic . The 
Museum window has two rows of five 
such rectangular panels, each meas- 
uring fifty by twelve inches, and each 
containing the figure of a saint en- 
shrined in a canopied niche copied in 
elementary perspective from contem- 
porary stonework. 

Beginning at the left the saints in 
the lower row are Stephen, Etheldreda, 
Edward the Confessor, Catherine, and 
probably John the Evangelist; in the 
upper row Andrew, Peter, James, 
Philip, and Matthew. Above in each 
of the three main panels of the tracery 
is the half-length figure of an angel 
holding a spade-shaped shield on 
which are instruments of the Passion. 
The drawing of all the figures is firm 
and the drapery skilfully managed, 
while the faces have the impassive and 
remote expression common to all great 
decorative work. 

What Mr. Friedley has to say about 
the colour of this window is of special 
interest, since it is in the colour that 
the chief distinction of glass of this 
variety lies. The blazing intensity of 
the Romanesque and early Gothic col- 
our had gradually passed out of favor 
with the glass-makers of the next two 



hundred years until in the fifteenth 
century, in place of the superb blues 
and reds of the earlier windows, only 
a pale silvery white survived, flecked 
with golden yellow and relieved by pas- 
sages of grayish blues, greens, reds, 
and a variety of more neutral colours. 
In the Museum's window the faces, 
canopies, and much of the drapery are 
in this cool white, which differs from 
the whites of earlier work chiefly in 
that the glass is covered with a "mat" 
or thin film of opaque brownish pig- 
ment out of which the high lights have 
been scratched with a fine stick or 
needle. This method allowed of a sub- 
tle distinction of plane and modeling 
in the face and figure painting, which, 
as Mr. Friedley says, had not even 
been hinted at in the thirteenth cen- 
tury work and which a hundred years 
later was to develop into the realistic 
lights and shadows of Renaissance win- 
dows. The second distinguishing fea- 
ture of the stained glass of the fifteenth 
century is the use of a yellow stain, 
metallic in origin, with which details 
of the architecture, drapery, and faces 
were generously touched, so that the 
effect of the entire window was a ming- 
ling of cool gold and silver light, the 
peaceful aftermath, as it were, to the 
restless energy of the earlier work. 
The windows of York Minster are fill- 
ed with such glass in its highest de- 
velopment. 

The total height of the new English 
window is eleven feet; its width, five 
feet five inches. The glass is similar 
in character to that of northwestern 
England, and the window is believed 
to have come from Gloucestershire. 
It was evidently made before the mid- 
dle of the fifteenth century. Little is 
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known of its history. Until recently 
it has been in the possession of a family 
in England who are said to have ac- 
quired it over sixty years ago in some 
mysterious way. According to the 
story, the glass was taken out of a 
Gloucestershire church in order to pre- 
serve it at the time of the Common- 
wealth, when painted windows pro- 
voked the especial wrath of the Puri- 
tans, who destroyed all that came with- 
in their reach and "rattled down proud 
Becket's glassy bones " with gusto at 
every opportunity. After this rescue 
the panels which are now in the pos- 
session of the Museum were said to 
have been hidden away in boxes for 
two hundred years until they were dis- 
covered a generation ago and put to- 
gether in more or less their original 
order. The window as it stands, how- 
ever, is not wholly composed of glass 
from the same building, although it is 
obviously all of the same period and 
district. The five saints in the upper 
row with Stephen and John in the 
lower are evidently from one window, 



while Etheldreda and Catherine are 
probably from another window in the 
same church. The two decorative pan- 
els showing instruments of the Pas- 
sion, with which the missing lower 
portions of the figures of Saint Ethel- 
dreda and Saint Catherine have been 
replaced, come, it is, said, from Old 
Codlington Church in Cheshire, as 
does all of the glass in the tracery. 
The central figure in the lower row, 
Saint Edward the Confessor, is evi- 
dently from a third source, although 
every portion of the glass is so closely 
related that one can not feel any dis- 
crepancy in color or in quality between 
one part and another. In detail and as 
a whole, the window is a complete and 
unusually perfect example of a noble 
art. 

It has been placed in the room with 
the monuments from the Chateau de 
Biron, so that the last phases of two 
great Gothic arts, sculpture and stain- 
ed glass, are now fittingly represented 
side by side. A notable addition this, 
to the Museum's Collection. 



